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TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

Sir — I  send  you  a  scrap  from  my  “  Diary,'*'* 
If  you  see  fit  to  publish  it,  I  shall  send  you  an¬ 
other.  A . 

It  happened  fortunately  for  us,  that  Mad. 
Pasta  was  at  Milan  at  the  same  time  with  us. 
We  went  one  evening  to  the  ‘‘Careano”  to 
hear  her  sing ;  Rubini  being  then  engaged  at 
“  La  Scala.”  Never  shall  1  forget  the  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  which  awaited  me;  it  was  certainly 
the  most  pleasing  incident  wliich  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  our  tour.  Every  lover  of  music  has  his 
favorite  air, — some  tune  of  which  he  is  never 
tired ;  mine  is  that  choice  mor^eau  of  Rossini, 
“Di  tanti  palpiti,” — to  which  have  been  adapt¬ 
ed  the  English  words,  “Here  we  meet,  too  soon 
to  part.” 

A  few  evenings  previous  to  leaving  the  U. 
States  for  Europe,  I  was  enjoying  the  society 
of  one  very  dear,  who  had  long  been  known 
and  loved;  each  day  had  strengthened  my  at¬ 
tachment,  and  when  I  thought  of  separation, 
my  heart  almost  failed  me.  To  pass  away  the 
sad  moments,  I  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and 
touched  a  few  notes — “Here we  meet,  too  soon 
to  part ;”  how  true  and  appropriate  !  “  When 

we  leave,  the  tear  will  start” — is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  1  sang  with  expression  and 
feeling  1 

But,  to  return  to  Milan.  Tlie  opera  was  Tan- 
credi:  Pasta  came  on  in  the  “Ritornella,”  and 
with  her  noble  voice  sang  the  recitative  “  O  pa- 
tria.”  Then  a  universal  ‘^hushP'  ran  through 
the  house,  and  the  orchestra  played  the  sym¬ 
phony  of  “  Ui  tanti  palpiti.”  ^Vhat  a  crowd  of 
associations  rushed  upon  my  mind  !  How  de¬ 
lightful  was  the  surprise  ! — for  it  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  that  my  favorite  air  was  taken 
from  Tancredi,  altliough  the  fact  is  familiar  to 
every  one.  I  could  scarcely  contain  my  feel¬ 
ings,  while  the  “  Pasta”  sang  it  beautifully, 
witli  so  much  sweetness  and  expression,  with 
so  much  power,  that  she  enchanted  all.  She 
ceased,  and  “  brava.  Pasta !”  was  heard  on  eve¬ 
ry  side.  I  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italians,  and  shouted  “cara. 
Pasta!”  till  my  voice  failed  me.  A. 


The  following  sensible  remarks  are  from  tlie 
pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Brantley,  editor  of  the 
Columbian  Star,  at  Pliiladclpliia,  and  are  deserv¬ 
ing  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  Church  Music.  \N'e  are  glad 
that  some  of  our  clergy  are  turning  their  attention 
to  this  important  subject.  Any  communications | 
on  the  use  or  abuse  of  Sarrfd  Music  will  always  be  i 
admitted  with  pleasure  into  our  columns.  i 

PSALMODY. 

The  employment  of  the  human  voice  in 
sounding  forth  the  praises  of  (Jod,  is  one  of  tlie! 
most  ancient  and  elevated  expressions  of  devo¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  only  tlie  vehicle  of  jiraise,  but 
the  medium  of  prayer.  Through  it  the  heart  j 
vents  its  rapture,  and  the  mind  matures  its  pur-i 
poses;  to  the  love  of  God  it  lends  an  impas¬ 
sioned  language,  and  to  the  charities  proper  to| 
Christians,  it  supplies  the  ardor  of  a  harmony  i 
that  goes  up  like  the  mingling  flames  in  sacri¬ 
fice.  It  assimilates  the  vvorship  of  earth  to  the! 


worship  of  heaven,  soothes  the  meanings  of 
penitence,  emboldens  timid  virtue,  and  swells 
the  tide  of  goodness  amid  this  vale  of  tears. 

When  the  soul  is  grateful,  it  seeks  music  to 
adorn  its  gratitude;  when  happy,  it  calls  in 
music  to  perpetuate  its  bliss ;  when  pensive,  it 
seeks  to  soften  its  sadness  by  the  strains  of 
melody. 

The  example  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Holy  Supper,  has  conferred 
upon  Psalmody  an  importance  which  neither 
time  nor  change  can  ever  impair.  His  act  has^ 
impressed  upon  it  a  sacredness  which  must 'stich  a  hymn,  with  skilful  management,  maybe 


an  emphatic  swell  of  the  voice  upon  the  Avords 
so  marked,  and  the  difference  betwixt  the  two 
readings  Avill  strike  the  most  ordinary  appre¬ 
hension. 

**  Such  was  thy  truth,  and  such  thy  zeal — 

Such  deference  to  thy  Father’s  will — 

Such  lovCf  and  meekness  so  divine — 

I  would  transcribe  and  make  them  mine  /” 

In  singing,  the  emphasis  cannot  be  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  made;  but  still  a  greater  fulness  of  the 
voice  may  mark  the  sense,  and  fix  the  attention 
of  the  performers  and  hearers.  The  music  of 


commend  it  to  the  imitation  of  every  true  dis¬ 
ciple,  to  the  end  of  time.  It  will,  tlierefore,  be 


made  almost  to  thrill  the  soul. 

It  is  a  most  grievous  mistake  to  sing  a  solemn, 


allowed  by  all,  that  an  exercise  so  holy  and  ex-E  plaintive  hymn,  to  a  tune  that  would  seem  bet- 
alted,  and  one,  too,  so  often  called  into  use,  i  ter  suited  to  a  brisk  dance,  than  to  the  import 
should  be  performed  with  discretion  and  under-  of  the  poetry.  W  e  have  been  a  hundred  times 


standing. 


afflicted  with  incongruities  of  this  sort.  Words 


It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  whilst  no  one!  which  bring  to  mind  the  momentous  destinies 


ever  expects  to  read  the  word  of  God  without 
first  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the  language  in 


of  man  in  the  eternal  world,  are  often  mangled 
with  tunes  which  seem  to  have  been  composed 


wiiich  he  is  to  read,  aud  making  himself  ac-i  in  imitation  of  a  hampered  quadruped.  ^  Such 
quainted  with  the  requisite  pauses  and  inflec-  ’  ^  . 

lions  of  tone,  so  many  should  undertake  to  sing 
his  praises  without  ever  using  any  pains  to 


ji  absurdities  are  equally  offensive  to  good  taste 
and  sound  piety. 

*It  should  be  a  rule,  where  a  psalm  or  hymn 


111  the 
an  ex- 


**  How  sad  our  state  by  nature  is ! 

Our  sin  how’  deep  its  stains  ! 

And  Satan  binds  our  captive  minds 
Fast  in  his  slavish  chains ! 

“  But  there’s  a  voice  of  soverei;^  grace 
Sounds  from  the  sacred  word, 

Ho,  ye  despairing  sinners,  come 
And  trust  upon  the  Lord.” 

If  the  common,  popular  old  tune  of  Mear 


form  and  cultivate  the  voice.  M'hat  greater'; is  partly  grave  and  partly  cheerful,  to  select  a 
reason  is  there  for  educating  the  voice  to  read  time  adapted  to  the  graver  parts,  and  then  the 
[with  sense  and  propriety,  than  for  training  it  toUi'Tly  portions  will  not  sound  ill,  provided  the 
the  truth  and  precision  of  just  and  harmonious f  movement  of  the  miisic  be  made  more  rapids 
[sounds?  Must  w^e  learn  to  read,  that  we  may  I  The  follow  ing  two  verses,  the  first  two 
speak  sense  to  men,  and  must  we  omit  learning |, 90th  Hymn,  2d  Book,  of  Watts,  afford 
[the  art  of  proper  sounds,  and  thus  speak  jargon*  ample, 
and  nonsense  to  God  ?  In  reading,  w^e  utter  E 
wiiat  others  have  wTitten  for  us — in  singing,  f 
also,  w  e  deliver  the  sentiments  of  others,  w^hichl; 
w  e  endeavor  to  make  our  ow’ii.  Shall  w  e,  in 
the  former  case,  to  make  ourselves  in-^ 

telligible,  and  in  the  latter  shall  w  e  study  to  be^ 
obscure  and  unreasonable?  The  science  of| 
numbers  is  acquired  by  practice,  and  the  lan-J 
guage  of  calculation  is  so  exact  and  unvarying,! 
that,  could  the  world  be  assembled,  no  two,"’^**^  hymn,  and  the  first  verse  sung 

persons  w  ho  had  acquired  that  language  w  ould  slower  than  the  regular  time,  and  the  se- 

be  found  to  disagree.  But  they  must  first  Zcar;/ much  faster,  it  would  not  offend  a  critical 
to  agree.  It  must  be  understood  betwixt  them.iTurj  uBil  would  be  very  pleasing  to  others. 

that  the  sounds  wdiich  they  employ  express  thejj  - 

same  things.  If  one  maintains  that  (wo  and;  Many  of  our  readers  w'ho  have  seen  the  adver- 
(ivo  make/oi/r,  and  the  other,  that  they  niakeUisements  of  Mr.  Browne  and  the  Misses  Cowan, 
five,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  w  ill  never  accord  9ie  cover  of  the  Euterpeiad,  are  anxious  to 
in  anv  computation  |;  learn  the  particulars  concerning  the  Logierian 

Tli'is  is  just  the  case  iu  tuneful  sounds.  5 *y«*®''*  For  their  gratifica- 

Tliose  who  have  not  leanml  to  agree,  willif'""’ 

strike  jarring  notes.  One  will  sing  out  Voi/rj"'  ‘"’f music,  or  otl.cnv.se  the  fol  ow.,^ 

and  the  other  will  sing  out  t^cc  and  «  Au//  !!„f  e^j^eation,  will  also  be  given  in  the 

something  more  or  less,  and  music  will  bid  p^oo-ress  of  our  w  ork, 
farewell  to  such  a  concert.  Mankind  must;  ® 

adopt  a  common  language,  or  they  will  neveri!*^ system  of  musical  education. 


understand  each  other.  Sounds  must  be  taught 
to  harmonize,  or  else  they  w  ill  jar  against  each 
other  to  the  utter  subversioi^ of  all  sense. 

The  words  in  w  hich  wo  send  up  our  etfu 


The  extraordinary  sensation  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  this  new'  system,  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  foreign  musicians  visit- 
sions  ing  London.  Among  these,  the  celebrated 


of  praise^,  should  be  w  ell  understood.  Theciis-j  Louis  Spohr,  author  of  Faust  Romantische 
tom  w  hich  too  often  prevails  in  reading  sacred  |'o/?cr,  in  2  Aufzugen**  having  been  invited  to 

•  .  1 1  i  1  1  .*1  *11  _ T  -1 


poetry,  is  well  calculated  to  divest  it  of  all 
meaning.  A  dull  and  monotonous  cadence,  an 
affected  drawling  tone,  without  any  regard  to 
emphatic  words,  will  murder  the  b<‘st  senti¬ 
ment,  and  reduce  the  finest  poetry  to  jargon. 
Let  the  following  lines  be  first  read  w  ithout  any 


lead  the  Philharmonic  Goncert  in  London,  re¬ 
quested  jiei mission  to  visit  Mr.  Logier’s  acade¬ 
my  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Germany,  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  ohsiTvations  on  the  state  of  music 
in  London,  in  the  Allgemeine Musickallische 
Zeitung**  at  Leipsig,  1820,  from  which  the 


stress  of  voice  upon  the  w'ords  w'hich  arc  mark-  following  isan extract: — Mr.Logier,  (a German 
ed  in  italics,  and  then  let  them  be  read  w  ith  *  by  birth,  but  who  has  resided  for  fifteen  years 
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in  England,)  teaches  the  Piano  Forte,  together  j made  to  the  injury  of  the  system,  and  also  to 
with  the  principles  of  Harmony,  on  a  new  plan,  1  the  professor  of  the  old  system. — The  result  of 


of  which  he  Is  himself  the  inventor.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  this  new  system  is,  that 
the  pupils,  who  frequently  amount  to  thirty  or 
forty  in  number  all  practise  their  lessons  at  the 
same  time.*  Mr.  Logier  has  written  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  studies,  all  grounded  on  simple  themes 
of  five  notes  to  each  hand,  and  advancing  pro¬ 
gressively  to  the  most  difficult  combinations. 

While  the  beginners  play  merely  the  The- 
may  the  more  advanced  pupils  practise  varia¬ 
tions,  more  or  less  difficult.  It  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  that  the  confusion  arising  from  this 
method  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
master  to  detect  the  faults  of  his  pupils ;  but 
as  all  who  practise  the  same  subject  are  ranged 
close  to  each  other,  the  master,  when  near 
them,  is  capable  of  judging  of  their  perform¬ 
ance,  without  being  disturbed  by  those  who  are 
playing  the  other  combinations  of  Harmonies. 
He  occasionally  orders  one  half,  or  all  the 
scholars,  to  stop,  while  he  directs  his  attention 
to  each  individually.  For  beginners  he  em¬ 
ploys  his  Chiroplafity  by  which  the  children, 
even  in  their  earliest  lessons,  acquire  a  proper 
position  of  the  hand  and  arm.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  this  machine  is  admirably  con¬ 
trived  for  the  object  it  is  intended  to  fulfil; 
and  it,  of  course,  affords  vast  assistance  to  the 
preceptor  in  superintending  a  great  number  of 
pupils  at  once,  as  well  as  great  saving  of  time 
to  the  pupils.  It  might  also  be  advantageously 
employed  for  learners  in  general ;  for  though 
at  the  period  of  giving  a  lesson,  the  master  has 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  and  correcting 
bad  habits,  yet  children,  when  abandoned  to 
themselves,  are  but  too  apt  to  contract  awkward 
positions  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  the  practice 
of  the  Piano  Forte.^  As  soon  as  the  pupils  are 
so  far  advanced  as  to  know  the  notes  and  keys, 
and  the  hand  confirmed  in  a  graceful  natural 
position  on  the  instrument,  the  Chiroplast  is 
removed,  first  from  one  hand,  and  then  from 
the  other ;  and  they  are  next  taught  the  proper 
changes  and  motions  of  the  thumbs,  and  to  run 
up  and  down  through  all  the  various  keys  in 
the  science ;  these  runs  are  performed  by  the 
pupils  all-together  and  with  the  strictest  accu¬ 
racy  as  to  time.  When  a  certain  class  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  new  lesson,  and  cannot  all  play 
Avith  equal  rapidity,  they  strike  only  a  few 
notes  of  simple  Harmonies  in  each  l)ar ;  the 
difficulty  however,  it  may  readily  be  supposed, 
is  soon  overcome,  and  in  a  short  time  the  new 
lesson  is  played  with  as  much  facility  as  the 
old  one. — The  accuracy  of  time,  the  graceful 
position  of  the  hand,  and  the  fluency  with 
which  they  execute  passages  is  almost  incredi¬ 
ble. 

Another  advantage  of  Mr.  Logier's  S5’stem 
is,  that  he  instructs  his  pupils  in  the  principles 
of  harmony  along  with  the  first  practical  les¬ 
sons  on  the  piano  forte.  How  this  is  done  I 
know  not :  it  is  a  secret  which,  for  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  guineas,  he  communicates  to 
those  teachers  who  purchase  the  professorsliip 
from  him,  and  for  which  he  binds  himself  un¬ 
der  bonds  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  not 
to  authorize  any  other  professor  to  use  his 
name,  without  receiving  from  each  individual 
the  same  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas.  This 
not  only  protects  the  professor  from  any  illegal 
invasion  of  his  title  by  purchase,  but  prevents 
the  quacking  attempts  that  would  otherwise  be 

♦  JMr,  SpohTy  being  present  only  at  simultaneous  per¬ 
formances,  nad  not  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  pre¬ 
vious  private  lessons  wnich  every  pupil  receives  before 
they  attempt  playing  in  concert. 


Mr.  Logier’s  system,  as  evinced  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  pupils,  is  most  astonishing.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  who 
have  been  learning  no  more  than  four  mrnths, 
solve  the  most  difficult  musical  problems.  I 
wrote  down  a  triad  on  a  tablet,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  key  into  which  I  wished  it  to  be 
modulated  ;  and  one  of  the  youngest  girls,  after 
a  little  reflection,  noted  down,  first  the  figured 
basses,  and  then  the  upper  notes  of  the  chords. 

I  repeated  this  proposition  in  the  most  difficult 
ways  possible,  requiring  that  the  scholars 
should  modulate  it  into  the  remotest  keys, 
where  Enharmonic  changes  were  necessary; 
and  in  no  instance  did  they  commit  a  fault. 
If  one  pupil  hesitated,  a  second  wrote  down  the 
notes,  and  her  figured  bass  was  again  corrected 
by  a  third;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  point¬ 
ed  out  to  their  master  the  fundamental  basses 
of  all  the  chords.  At  last  I  wrote  down  a  sim¬ 
ple  treble,  just  as  it  occurred  to  me  by  chance, 
and  requested  each  of  the  scholars  to  write  the 
three  lower  parts  of  their  little  tablets ;  observ¬ 
ing,  that  I  would  inscribe  in  my  musical 
pocket-book,  and  carry  home  with  me,  as  a 
memorial,  that  harmony  which  Mr.  Logier 
and  myself  might  pronounce  to  be  the  most 
correct.  They  all  eagerly  set  to  work,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  youngest  girl,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  distinguished  herself  both  in  playing 
and  in  solving  problems  of  harmony,  brought 
me  her  tablet.  In  her  haste,  however,  a  faulty 
progression  of  octaves  occurred  between  the 
bass  and  the  middle  parts.  I  had  no  sooner 
pointed  out  her  error,  than  she  colored,  took 
back  her  tablet,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
made  the  necessary  correction.  As  her  harmo¬ 
ny  was  now  unquestionably  the  best,  I  accord¬ 
ingly  inserted  it  in  my  memorandum  book.* 
The  parts  written  by  the  other  children,  Avhich 
were  in  four  different  clefs,  were  more  or  less 
good,  but  all  perfectly  correct.  They,  more-^ 
over,  played  their  examples  off  at  first  sight  ! 
without  hesitation.  From  this  and  similar  ► 
reports  of  eminent  musicians,  the  Prussian  Gov-|| 


‘Not  at  all.’ — ‘An  agreeable  employment.  Let 
me  see  it.  Aye,  this  is  a  good  counterpoint.’— 


‘  Whatii  counterpoint.^’ — ‘  That  modulation, too, 
is  fine.’ — ‘What  modulation.?’ — ‘Have  you  never 
learnt  the  principles  of  musical  composition?’ — 
‘  No.’ — ‘  Not  thorough  bass?  ’ — ‘  O  yes!  I  began  it 
once,  but  I  thought  it  sad  dry  stuff.  I  soon  left  it 
off.  Ma’  said,  she  wanted  me  to  play,  not  to  un¬ 
derstand  music.  She  wished  me  to  play  as  well 
at  Miss  Agile,  who  thinks  nothing  of  playing 
twenty-four  pages  out  of  book.  She  played  thir¬ 
ty  last  night,  but  the  company  talked  so  all  the 
while,  that  at  last  no  one  could  hear  a  note.’ — 
‘Poor  Miss  Agile!’ — ‘  Not  so  poor,  neither.  She  has 
had  a  thousand  pounds  expended  on  her  musical 
education  alone,  yet  when  somebody  was  going  to 
ask  her  to  play  the  other  night,  at  Lady  Finesse’s, 
Captain  Lucre,  and  several  more,  said,  “  No,  no ; 
no  music,  let  us  have  cards,”  and  to  cards  they 
went.’  This  is  music  in  England.” 


The  lovers  of  ancient  music  are  not  spared. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  of  Handel’s  fine  things 
are  not  even  dreamt  of,  by  a  majority  of  his 
warmest  admirers  and  staunchest  adherents. 

“  Ah,  your  Rossinis  and  your  Webers  ;  your 
Cramers  and  your  Kalkbrenner8,arcall  very  well;; 
but  there  is  nothing  like  Handel  after  all.  I  am 
a  true  Handelian,  Mr.  Minim.’ — ‘Your  lord- 
ship  should  then  have  been  with  us  last  night. 
We  had  some  very  charming  things  of  Handel.’ — 
‘Indeed!  What?’ — ‘We  had — Ihit,  O,  sad  Vir¬ 
gin.’ — ‘I  don’t  remember  it.’ — ‘On  the  Valley, 
dark  and  cheerless.’ — ‘  I  never  heard  it.’ — ‘  Plea- 
succeeds  to  Pain.’ — ‘  I  don’t  know  it.’ — 
‘There  the  brisk  sparkling  Nectar  drain.’ — ‘I 
am  not  acquainted  with  it.’  This  is  music  in 
England.” 

His  remarks  on  the  indulgences  allowed,  and 
the  extravagant  sums  paid  to  foreign  singers 
may  be  thought  too  severe. 

“  If  all  this  ignorance  and  fatuity  be  the  love  of 
music,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  of  all  sorts  of 
lovers,  musical  amateurs  are  the  silliest ;  and  if  it 
be  a  national  infirmity,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  let  us  look  to  it.  The  public  papers  lately 
told  us  of  a  noted  Signora,  who,  having  bled  us 
pretty  freely,  was  now  amusing  the  Parisians  by 
the  ridicule  of  our  pretensions  to  musical  taste  ; 

emm^nt  deteVmined'tosenr^  "f  Sir 

«  T  J  r  !' Peter  Teazle,  that  ‘  to  become  the  standing  jest  of 

to  London  for  the  express  purpose  of  mvesll-  ;^^^  acquaintance  is  the  pleasantest  situation  ima- 
^ting  the  principles  of  Logier  s  system  tttid  ;  >  But  this  is  as  it  should  be.  So  long  as 

the  result  was,  that  his  Excellency  Raron  Von  “  ^  ^  foreign  ‘slider  of  smooth  semi- 

Altensteiriy  Minister  of  Public  Education  and  breves  and  gargler  of  glib  divisions’ half  the  profits 
Medicinal  department,  by  the  express  Com-;|  of  an  opera-house  performance,  to  keep  our  taste 
mand  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  invited  Mr.  I-«o-|,  and  knowledge  stationary,  let  them  laugh  that 
gier  to  visit  Berlin,  (and  now  his  system  is:  win;  and  if  we  do  not  feel  the  sting  of  ingratitude, 
established  by  law.)  The  nine  first  professors!  '  why  tant  mitux  pour  nous.  ‘Let  the  galled  jade 
cost  the  government,  three  thousand  three*; wince, the  hart  ungalled  play.’” 
hundred  dollars,  besides  their  private  expenses 


of  travelling  and  establishing  academies. 

C  O 

*  This  exercise  is  given  at  length  in  AUgemei- 

ne  Musickalische  Zeitung.'^ 


!  These  professors  were  eminent  scholars,  sensible 
and  experienced  musicians,  and  performers  on  several 
musical  instruments,  particularly  the  organ  ;  the  organists 
are  required  to  be  well  educated. 


THE  MUSICAL  REFORMER. 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  26. 

Few  people  who  are  aware  of  the  object 
which  most  learners  of  music  in  this  country 
have  in  view,  and,  consequently,  of  the  manner 
in  wffiich  most,  either  from  choice  or  constraint, 
teach  it,  will  fail  to  recognise  in  the  annexed 
dialogue  the  outline  of  what  often  occurs. 

‘“Oh  dear  me!  I’m  glad  you’re  come, 
heartily  sick  of  this  practice.  1  have  been 


.  OVERTURE  TO  ARTAXERXE8. 

I  Since  the  date  of  our  last  publication  we  have 
accidentally  come  into  possession  of  a  work  in 
three  volumes,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby,  Mus.  D., 
entitled  “  Concert  RooWy  and  Orchestra  AnecdoteSy 
of  Music  and  MusiciujiSy'^  from  which  we  copy 
the  following  remarks  on  the  Overture  of  Ar- 
taxerxes. 

“  The  first  movement  of  this  so  justly  admired 
production  is  remarkably  original,  highly  spirited, 
and  throughout,  sparkles  with  a  fire  that  declares 
its  energetic  source.  The  contrast  to  the  first  and 
■second  to  the  third  and  fourth  bars,  is  uncommon 
l  and  surprising;  the  variations  brought  together, 

I  and  tlie  art  with  which  the  general  vigor  is  re- 
'  lieved  and  sustained,  strongly  speak  the  real  mas¬ 
ter,  and  the  man  of  genius,  while  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  several  powers  of  a  band  is  every 
where  evinced.  The  admiration  and  interest  with 
I’m!  which  the  succeeding  tempo  minuetto  has  always 
at  itiibeen  heard,  is  honorable  to  the  public  taste  ;  the 


six  hours.’ — ‘What  are  you  practising?’ — ‘  A  ^  chasteness  and  the  delicacy  l»y  which  it  is  charac- 
concerto  of  Kalkbrenner’s.’ — ‘Do  you  like  it?’ — Iterized, have  demonstrated  themselves, by  moving 
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all  hearts.  Refined  in  its  essence,  but  simple  in 
its  manner,  it  is  accommodated  to  the  feelings  ofj 
every  rank ;  and,  while  nature  dictates  the  taste 
of  society,  will  continue  to  affect  and  to  charm. 
The  concluding  movement,  a  kind  of  gavot,  can¬ 
not  be  spoken  of  in  terms  equally  commendatory. 
In  its  leading  conception,  it  is  coarse  and  mono¬ 
tonous;  the  general  ideas  are  common-place,  and 
the  modulation  insipid  and  circumscribed.  An 
ever-esteemed  friend,  a  patrician  amateur,  the 
lustre  of  whose  birth  yields  to  that  of  his  talents, 
insists  even  upon  the  vulgarity  of  this  movement; 
and,  enamoured  as  we  are  with  the  signal  merits 
of  Arne,  we  cannot  oppose  this  nobleman’s  opin¬ 
ion.  Nevertheless,  regarding  the  overture  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  with  a  general  eye,  we  cannot  but  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  strong  and  decisive  specimen  of  a 
great  and  original  genius  ;  and  acknowledge  that, 
placed  amid  all  the  dramatic  overtures  that  have 
ever  been  produced,  it  would  be  clearly  distin¬ 
guishable,  and  might  assert  its  identical  and  in¬ 
dependent  character.” 


we  do  not  know  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  mention 
her  name.  This  much,  however,  we  can  state,  on 
the  authority  of  a  work  published  in  Boston, 
several  years  since,  that  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
she  executed  the  most  difficult  pieces,  concertos, 
&c.  with  the  greatest  precision.  Her  execu¬ 
tion  this  evening  was  certainly  astonishing,  and 
elicited  the  most  unbounded  applause.  One  of 
our  daily  papers  says,  “her  execution  has  never 
been  excelled  in  this  country,  and  if  ever  equalled, 
is  at  least  problematical.”  We  beg  leave  “most 
especially”  to  dissent  from  this  opinion.  We  are 
aware  that  to  differ  from  some  of  our  neighbors, 
we  shall  bring  about  our  ears  a  “  hornet’s  nest.” 
But  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  when  science  and 
taste  will  bear  us  out  in  our  opinion.  From  an 
honest  conviction,  and  without  partiality,  we  as¬ 
sert,  that  the  variations  on  the  piano  forte  this 
evening,  were  not  so  correctly  performed  as  those 
by  Miss  Sterling  at  the  concert  at  the  City  Hotel, 
a  few  weeks  since.  Whoever  heard  Miss  Sterling 
at  that  time,  will  doubtless  recollect,  that  every 
note  came  from  the  instrument  round  and  sono¬ 
rous  ;  in  the  most  rapid  movements,  and  the  most 
complicated  passages,  the  time  was  distinctly 
marked  by  equal  and  exact  divisions.  We  can 
safely  say,  she  is  in  every  particular,  a  finished 
Rossini.  S  pianist. 

We  understand  that  Miss  Sterling  contem¬ 
plates  giving  a  Concert  in  a  few  days.  She  will 
be  assisted  by  several  of  the  first  performers  in 
the  city. 


the 


Concerts  are  given  every  two  or  three  months, 
which  are  very  numerously  attended,  and  which 
afford  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  study 
of  Sacred  music  is  now  beginning  to  engross  the 
attention  of  amateurs,  and  a  society  is  about  being 
formed  for  improvement  in  that  branch  of  the 


science. 


SECOND  CONCERT  FOR  1830, 

Of  the  New-York  Musical  Fund  Society ^  at 
Masonic  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening,  June  10. 

PART  I. 

Overture  to  Otcllo, 

Gi'and  Scena.  Signor  Rosich,  Una  notte 
Seura,  Pucitta. 

Song,  Miss  Taylor,  “Alma  Grande- 
GugUeimi,”  Rossini. 

Solo,  Violin,  Mr.  Segura,  Romance  from 
the  Opera  of  Joseph,  with  variations.  Kreutzer, 

Bohemian  Melody,  Mrs.  Knight,  “The 
Secret,”  Bochsa. 

Grand  Concerto,  Piano-Forte,  Miss - , 

(Amateur,)  Field  and  Ries. 

Cavatina,  Miss  E.  Gillingham,  Sonimo 
Cielo,  Pacini. 

PART  II. 

Overture  to  La  Dame  Blanche,  Boildieu. 

Irish  Melody,  (by  desire)  Mrs.  Knight, 

Savourneen  Deelish,  - _  _  . 

Solo,  Harp,  Miss  Allen,  ^oc/iao.  j  lyrics  among  the  fugitive  poetry  that  one  daily 


I  After  speaking  of  a  new  musical  work  which 
^has  just  appeared  in  this  city,  the  editor  of  the 
\  American  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks. 

I  “  The  editor  promises  that  a  portion  of  the  work  [; 
shall  consist  of  original  music  by  American  pro¬ 
fessors.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  songs 
should  also  be  original?  In  spite  of  its  general 


The  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lancaster  Ga¬ 
zette  prefixes  the  following  remarks  to  a  favora¬ 
ble  notice  of  the  Euterpeiad. 

“  In  no  part  of  the  United  States  is  the  science 
of  Music  more  generally  studied,  than  by  the 
ladies  of  the  city  of  Lancaster.  Almost  every 
respectable  family  possesses  a  Piano,  on  which 
the  young  ladies  practise,  and  in  the  fine  summer 
evenings  the  sound  of  this  instrument,  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  fine  tones  of  the  accomplished 
young  vocalists,  renders  a  walk  along  our  streets 
particularly  inviting.” 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs.  Ackerman  &  Co.  of  this  city,  have  just 
^  published  the  first  number  of  a  work,  entitled, 
“  The  New-Vork  Musical  Port  Folio,”  price  |10 
per  annum  !  There  are  now  before  the  public 
only  three  Musical  Port  Folios,  viz ; — “  The  Ladies 
Musical  Port  Folio,”,  containing  music  for  the 
piano  forte — the  “  Gentleman's  Musical  Port 
Folio,”  comprising  music  for  the  flute — and  the 
“  New-York  Musical  Port  Folio,”  embracing  mu¬ 
sic  for - ,  we  den’t  know — not  having  seen 

the  work. 

Messrs.  Richardson,  Lord,  and  Holbrook,  of 
Boston,  have  just  published  a  little  work  of 
hymns  and  moral  songs,  set  to  music,  entitled 


trashy  character,  there  are  many  very  pretty 


Song,  Miss 


can 
Mercadante, 
Signor 


L.  Gillingham,  Miei 

figili, 

Comic  Duett,  Mrs.  Knight  and 
Rosich,  A.  B.  C. 

Grand  Variations^  Pian(>Forte  on  the  ) 
popular  Air 
- ,  (Amateur 

Song,  Miss  Taylor,  “  The  Maid  of  Lan- 
gollen,”  - 

Finale,  Grand  March,  Segura. 

“  All  the  world  will  be  at  the  Concert  to-night” 
— said  the  editor  of  the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  in  which  it  took  place,  and 
certainly  he  proved  himself  to  be  no  “  false  pro-^ 
phet,” — for  this  large  Hall  (Masonic)  was  at  anj 
early  hour  filled  to  overflowing,  by  as  many  of 
“  the  world  ”  as  could  possibly  find  sitting  or 
standing  room. 

The  overtures  were  played  with  much  science 
and  effect,  especially  the  one  from  Otello.  Of 
Mrs.  Knight,  Signor  Rosich,  and  the  Misses 
Gillingham,  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  work, 
and  we  perceived  nothing  this  evening  which  was 
calculated  to  diminish  our  opinion  of  their  tal¬ 
ents.  Miss  Taylor,  a  professional  lady  from 
England,  was  very  well  received.  Her  voice  is 
not  powerful,  but  clear  and  sweet,  and  she  mana¬ 
ges  it  with  considerable  taste.  Miss  Allen  (her 


We  perceive  by  the  newspapers,  that  Mr.  N. 
D.  Gould,  of  Boston,  has  lately  published  a  mu¬ 
sical  work,  entitled,  “  Musical  Prosody.” 

O"  Authors  and  Publishers  of  Music  are  respect- 
fully  requested  to  forward  intelligence  of  works  in 
hand,  and  those  ready  for  publication,  to  our  of¬ 
fice,  that  they  may  be  announced  in  the  Ei^r- 


meets  with  in  the  columns  of  our  newspapers. — 

There  are,  also,  many  things  in  that  indiscrimi- 

!  nate  collection  of  rhymes  called  “  Specimens  of  theji  peiad.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  giving  i^iich 
American  Poets,”  which,  if  selected  with  judg-jj  information.  All  musical  publications  sent  us  for 
The”*Fair'of  Par^r””MV88  (  adapted  to  musical  compositions. |  review,  shall  be  impartially  noUced, 

The  fact,  that  atttempts  at  originality,  in  publi-f  - 

—  "cations  of  this  kipd,  generally  eventuate  so  piti-j  '*'0  readers  and  correspondents. 

fully,  arises  from  the  custom  of  employing  some:;  We  shall  endeavor  to  find  room  in  a  few  weeks 
hack-writer  to  indite  songs  for  the  occasion  ;  and  u  for  memoirs  of  Madam  Malibran  and  Nicoli 
thus,  instead  of  drawing  at  will  from  the  free  and”  Paganini,  the  celebrated  violinist, 
sparkling  streams  of  Poesy,  substituting  the,j  “Musical  Student,  No.  3,”  and  “  Modern  Music” 


squeezings  and  dribblets  of  some  jobbing  versifi- >  will  probably  appear  in  our  next. 


er’s  exhausted  fancy,” 


Review  of  the  existing  state  of  Sacred  Mu- 


■  '  sic,”  will  be  resumed  in  our  sixth  number. — 

It  is  by  such  facts  as  the  following,  that  we  can|;“  Dyer's  book  of  Chorusses,  Anthems,”  &c.  will 


learn  tlie  true  state  of  music  in  this  country.  Sim- ' 
ilar  accounts  from  otlier  cities  and  towns  are  so-^ 
licited. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated 

“  Pittsburgh,  (Penn.)  May  18,  1830. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  the  names  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  [five]  gentlemen  as  subscribers  to  your 
valuable  Journal.  ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 


demand  our  first  attention. 

Music  under  consideration. — “  Weep  not  over 
the  tomb,”  a  sacred  song  ;  “  Could'st  thou  not 
f  leave  the  princely  hall,”  a  song,  and  the  “  Sere- 
■  nading  Duet,  for  two  horns  or  two  flutes.” 


PRIZE  OPERA. 

In  order  to  inspire  genius  and  encourage  talent, 
jthe  proprietors  of  this  work  offer  a  premium  of 


“  As  a  lover  of  music,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  J  ^300,  for  the  best  opera — the  music,  as  well  as  the 
in  contributing  towards  the  advancement  of  that  I  words,  to  be  original,  and  to  contain,  at  least, 
science.  Your  paper,  in  my  opinion,  is  eminently  (three  acts,  and  an  overture,  and  a  variety  of 
first  appearance  in  this  city,)  in  a  solo  on  the  harp,  I  calculated  to  improve  the  taste,  and  encourage  i  songs,  duets,  trios,  chorusses.  Sic.,  with  instru- 
was  decidedly  successful.  She  swept  the  chords  the  study  of  music,  audit  deserves  the  support^  mental  accompaniments.  The  opera  must  be  for- 
of  this  enchanting  instrument  with  great  facility  and  encouragement  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  F  warded  to  the  proprietors,  care  of  the  editor  of  the 


and  effect,  and  displayed  much  skill  in  its  mange-  those  objects. 

nient.  We  would  place  Mr.  Segura  at  the  head  j  “Heretofore,  very  little  knowledge  _  ^ 

of  his  profession,  if  his  performance  on  the  violin  has  existed  in  this  city.  It  has  been  very  muclr  it  brought  out  at  one  of  the  Theatres  in  this  city. 

_  •  .  t  .1  m  I  !  •  .  1  •  •  11  _ _ .  rk  rr.1  •  i  i U.-.-  _  _ 


;  Euterpeiad,  New-York,  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
of  musics  her  next.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  have 


this  evening,  were  to  be  taken  08  a  criterion.  The  |  neglected,  owing  in  all  probability  to  a  want 
sounds  came  from  the  instrument  true  and  smooth, 
and  his  slides  and  shifts  were  more  perfect  than 
wo  ever  recollect  of  hearing  before. 


of^ 


^  ^  _  The  premium  shall  bo  awarded  by  a  committee 

opportunity  for  study,  and  perhaps,  from  a  ivant  of  seven  gentlemen,  to  be  hereafter  nominated  for 
of  taste  in  our  citizens.  Within  these  J.^vo  years, ^  that  purpose;  and,  that  no  partiality  or  personal 
however,  a  laudable  spirit  appears  to  pelade  our  predilection  may  influence  the  decision,  every 
“.The  great  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the] citizens  for  its  encouragement.  A  society  has  piece  offered  for  the  prize,  must  be  accompanied 
young  lady  who  had  kindly  volunteered  her  aid  to  been  formed,  entitled  the  “  Polymmian  Society,'*^ ]  hy  a  sealed  paper,  containing  the  name  and  resi- 
this  benevolent  and  attractive  society,  in  several ,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peters,  a  gentleman  ol’^dcnce  of  the  author,  none  of  which  seals  will  bo 
grand  variations  on  the  piano  forte.”  It  may  not  considerable  taste  and  abilities,  who  deserves  broken  except  that  belonging  to  the  successftU 
be  generally  known  who  this  young  lady  is,  and^inuch  credit  for  hlj  industry  and  perseverance.j piece. 
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WORDS  BY  GRAHAM. 

Composed  and  Art’anged  Expressly  for  the  Euterpeiad, 

By  O.  SHAW. 


MODKRATO. 


FIRST  VOICE 


O,  when  there  are  three  or  four  bosom  friends  met.  Where  the  smiles  that  are 


SECOND  VOICE 


THIRD  VOICE 


O,  when  there  are  three  or  four  bosom  friends  met,  Where  the  smiles  that  are  true,  and  the 


FOURTH  VOICE 


feel  -  ings  that  glow.  Make  e’en  the  sad  hearted  his  sorrows 


And  the  time-wither’d 


visaore 


feel  -  ings  that  glow.  Make  e’en  the  sad  heart  -.ed  his  sor  -  rows  for 


And  the  time-wither’d 
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wrinkles  fore  -  go,  Its  wrinkles  fore  -  go 


Let  us  stay  while  the  moments  of  pleasure  are  ou 


Let  us  stay  while  the  moments  of  pleasure  are  ou 


its  wrinkles  fore 


wrinkles  fore 


And  banquet  awhile  in  the  fugitive  bliss,  in  the 


stay  while  the  moments  of  pleasure  are  ours,  And 


And  banquet  awhile  in  the  fugitive  bliss,  in  the  fu 
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For  if  there  is  one  of  life’s  thin-scatterM  flowers,  Which  conceals  not  a  thorn,  it  is  this,  it  is  this 


Which  conceals  not  a  thorn,  it  is  this,  it  is  this 


Which  conceals  not  a  thorn,  it 


if  there  is  one  of  life’s  thin-scatter’d  flow 


For  if  there  is  one  of  life’s  thin-scatter’d  flowers,  it  is  this,  it  is  this,  it  is 


if  there  is  one  of  life’s  thin-scatter’d  flow 


Which  conceals  not  a  thorn,  it  is 


For  if  there  is  one  of  life’s  thin-scatter’d  flowers,  it  is  this,  it  is  this,  it  is 


/ 
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'T  is  when  round  a  winter's  bright  fire  we  sit,  ’T  is  when  the  young  heart’s  blood  with  rapture  runs  high, 

With  a  board  well  replenish'd  with  cordials  and  fruit.  And  guileless  endearments  alternately  flow  ; — 

W’hile  each  guest  is  inspired  with  good  humor  and  wit,  W^hen  the  smile  of  the  lip  and  the  beam  of  the  eye. 

And  not  one  soul  present  in  sadness  is  mute.  Bespeak  the  emotions  that  inwardly  glow. 

Then  stay,  while  mirth  scatters  its  joy-giving  flowers.  Stay  !  stay,  while  the  moments  of  pleasure  are  ours  ! 

Let  us  catch  all  we  can  of  the  fugitive  bliss  ;  Let  us  feast  while  we  may  on  the  fugitive  bliss  ; 

For  seldom  we  meet  in  life's  wearisome  hours.  For  'mid  life's  many  brambles,  few,  few  are  the  flowers. 

With  one  so  replete  with  enjoyment  as  this.  And  none  is  more  thornless — more  fragrant  than  this. 

Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  by  George  W.  Bleecker,  of  the  state  ofNew-York. 


company  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hackett,  to 
England,  where  he  will  shortly  go,  to  bring  out 
additions  to  the  dramatic  corps  for  the  Bowery 
Theatre. 

Clara  Fishe.’  has  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  the  managers  of  the  Baltimore  theatre,  and 
will  leave  this  for  that  city  in  a  few  days. 

Among  the  novelties  in  the  theatrical  world, 
we  hear  much  of  a  Miss  Colman  in  the  company 
of  Andrews  and  Co.,  at  Baltimore.  She  is  said 


THE  DRAMA 


■both  Mrs.  Austins  singing  and  acting  we  w^ere 
I  highly  pleased.  “  Spring  is  coming,”  a  new  song 
introduced  by  Clara  Fisher,  in  the  farce  of  “A 
Daughter  to  Marry,”  w’as  a  most  beautiful  thing. 
The  words,  and  music,  uttered  by  a  pretty  vo-j 
calist.  with  a  sweet  voice,  in  the  character  of  a 
young  girl  of  16  or  18,  just  returned  from  gather¬ 
ing  flowers  on  a  spring  morning,  and  accompa- 


Park  Theatre. — “  Robert,  the  Devil,”  an  opera — 
“  House  of  Aspen,”  a  tragedy — and  “  A  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Marry,”  a  farce,  are  the  new  pieces  which 
have  been  brought  out  at  this  theatre  since  our 
last.  W'e  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
tiling  new  in  the  music  to  the  opera.  The  house 
was  literally  crammed,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
to  witness  the  performances  of  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss 
C.  Fisher,  Miss  George,  and  Miss  Kelly.  In  the 
comedy  of  •*  Fontainbleau,”  the  three  first  sang 
several  of  their  best  songs,  in  an  excellent  style. 
Every  song,  with  the  exception  of  one,  was  loudly 
encored,  and  repeated  with  increased  effect.  Withi 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


MlSCELLiANEOUS  1.1TERATURE. 

A  t^mpl*  decorated  with  everj  romantic  emhelliihment  of  ftncj— 
a  tltnibberj  that  Shcnttooe  mi^ht  eoTT,  blooma  here— muaic  that  mirhl 
bare  charmed  Catypaoan  l  her  nympha,  ia  heard,  and  philoacphj  oflera 
aU  the  accrctt  of  nature.— ff'irf. 


ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

SONNET  TO  THE  MOON. 

Pale  spirit  of  the  night,  1  ’ll  watch  with  thee  j 
Thy  sisters  of  the  dark  are  gliding  by, 

And  every  soA  wind,  like  an  angel’s  sigh. 

Steals  o’ei  mine  ear  with  sounds  of  mystery. 
How  lone,  how  lovely,  through  the  blue  of  heaven 
Thou  movest  forth  to  man’s  adoring  eyes. 

As  thou  wouldst  beckon  him  to  purer  skies, 

More  bright  and  lovely  than  to  earth  are  given. 

The  lover  loves  thee,  and  the  weak  and  old 
Turn  their  dim  eyes  to  view  thy  eentle  blaze  ; 

For  thou  recallest  the  memory  ol  days. 

When  their  eyes  were  not  dim,  nor  bosoms  cold : 
I  am  thy  votary — till  morning’s  light ; 

I’ll  f^litcii  with  thee,  pale  spirit  of  the  night ! 

DELICTS. 


THE  R1NGL.ET. 

Where  is  the  winning  smile  that  gave 
Thy  cheek  so  soft,  so  mild  a  flush. 

Like  twilight  o’er  the  enamour’d  wave. 

Or  sunbeams  on  the  rose’s  blush  ! 

Where  is  the  light  and  playful  lute 

That  charm’d  mine  ear  m  happier  days  ? 

Are  all  its  chords  for  ever  mute. 

And  unremember’d  all  its  lays  ? 

Where  are  the  strains  that  once  did  pour 
Their  sweetest  notes  of  soft  desire. 

Like  waters  rippling  to  the  shore. 

Or  whisp’rings  of  the  jEolian  lyre  ? 

Are  all  these  fled,  save  this  alone. 

This  ringlet  which  thou  gav’st  to  me. 

This  treasure  of  a  heart  thine  own. 

This  little  gem  of  memory  ? 

STANZAS. 

BV  MRS.  MARY  E.  BROOKS. 

Oh,  fling  the  robe  around  thee. 

Of  liglit,  thou  usedst  to  wear. 

And  come  when  sleep  has  bound  me. 

With  thy  wild  music  there  ; 

For  the  star-beams  of  eve  in  the  blue  arch  are  met — 
The  same  that  flash’d  over  life’s  shadowless  day. 

And  the  cheek  of  the  rose,  though  the  dew-drop  has  wet, 
No  blush  from  its  beauty  has  mded  away. 

The  laughing  dreams  that  won  us. 

Mid  phantom  splendors  given. 

They  smiled  but  once  upon  us. 

Then  sought  there  native  heaven  ; 

Bring  back  the  young  wing  from  its  bliss-mantled  azure. 
Bring  back  the  warm  glow  from  its  fountain  of  light ! 
And  the  spirit  so  bending  to  sorrow’s  lone  measure. 

Will  start  at  the  carof  of  pleasure  to-night ! 

Ah,  yes — too  well  that  gleaming 
Comes  o’er  each  perish’d  bloom — 

On  the  worn  bosom  beaming. 

To  leave  but  deeper  gloom  ; 

And  thou,  that  was  fairest  and  fondest  in  gladness. 
Unshrinking  from  visions  of  anguish  to  be — 

Ol^  bright  is  thy  form  as  it  flits  o’er  my  sadness. 

The  flash  of  the  wave  on  the  night-cover’d  sea ! 

YOU  REMEMBER  THE  MAID. 

BY  T.  K.  HERVEY. 

You  remember  the  maid,  with  her  dark  brown  hair. 

And  her  brow,  where  the  finger  of  beauty 
Had  written  her  name,  and  had  stamp’d  it  there, 

Till  it  made  adoration  a  duty  ! 

And  you  have  not  forgot  how  we  watch’d  with  delight 
Each  charm,  as  a  new  one  was  given. 

Till  she  grew  in  our  eyes  to  a  vision  of  light. 

And  we  thought- her  a  spirit  from  heaven! 

And  your  heart  can  recall — and  mine  often  goes  back. 
With  a  sigh  and  a  tear,  to— the  hours 
When  we  gazed  on  her  form,  as  she  follow’d  the  track 
Of  the  butterfly’s  wing  through  the  flowers  ; — 

When,  in  her  young  Joy,  she  would  smile  with  delight. 
On  its  plumage  of  mingling  dyes. 

Till  she  let  it  go  free, — and  look’d  after  its  flight. 

To  see  if  it  enter’d  the  skies ! 

But  she  wandered  away  from  the  home  of  her  youth. 
One  Spring,  ere  the  roses  were  blown  ! 

For  she  fancied  the  world  was  a  tei.iple  of  truth. 

And  she  measured  all  hearts  by  her  own  ! — 

She  fed  on  a  vision  and  lived  on  a  dream. 

And  she  follow’d  it  over  the  wave  . 

And' she  sought— where  the  moon  has  a  milder  gleam, 
For  a  home, — -and  they  gave  her  a  grave  ! 


There  was  one  whom  she  loved,  though  she  breathed  it  to 
none, — 

For  love  of  her  soul  was  a  part  !•— 

And  he  said,  he  loved  her,  but  he  left  her  alone, 

With  the  worm  of  despair  in  her  heart ! 

And,  oh  !  with  what  anguish  we  counted  each  day. 

The  roses  that  died  on  her  cheek. 

And  hung  o’er  her  form  as  it  faded  away, 

And  wept  for  the  beautiful  wreck  ! 

Yet  her  eye  w’as  as  mild  and  as  blue  to  the  last, 

Though  snadows  stole  over  its  beam. 

And  her  smiles  are  remember’d — since  long  they  are  past. 
Like  the  smiles  we  have  seen  in  a  dream  ! 

And — it  may  be  that  fancy  had  woven  a  spell. 

But— I  think,  though  her  tones  were  as  clear. 

They  were  somewhat  more  soft,  and  their  murmurings  fell 
Like  a  dirge  on  the  listening  ear  ! 

And,  while  sorrow  threw  round  her  a  holier  grace, 

— Though  she  was  always  gentle  and  kind— 

Yet  I  thought  that  the  softness  which  stole  o’er  her  face. 
Had  a  softening  power  on  her  mind  !— 

But  it  might  be  her  looks,  and  her  tones  were  more  dear. 
And  we  valued  them  more  in  decay. 

As  we  treasure  the  last  fading  flower  of  the  year, 

— For  we  felt  she  was  passing  away  I 

j  She  never  complain’d, — but  she  loved  to  the  last ! 

I  And  the  tear  in  her  beautiful  eye 

i  Often  told  that  her  thoughts  were  gone  back  to  the  past, 

I  And  the  youth  who  had  left  her  to  die  ! 

I — But  mercy  came  down,  and  the  maid  is  at  rest, 

I  Where  the  palm  trees  sigh  o’er  her  at  even  ; 

I  And  the  dew  that  weeps  over  the  turf  on  her  breast, 
j  Is  the  tear  of  a  far-foreign  heaven  ! 


I  The  following  dialogue  between  two  Roman 
matrons  is  extracted  from  Caius  Gracchus,  a 
tragedy,  by  James  Slier. can  Knowles,  author  of 
“  Virginius,”  &;c. 

Lirinia.  I  am  the  happiest  wife  in  Rome,  my  Livia ! 
The  happiest  wife  in  Rome. 

Livia.  I  doubt  it  not ; 

But  there ’s  Flaminius’  wife  the  other  day. 

Scarce  from  the  Forum  to  her  house  could  pass. 

For  gratulations  that  her  husband  won  j 

The  consulate. 

Licinia.  That  day  my  Caius  sat 

At  home  wuth  me,  and  read  to  me,  my  Livia. 

Little  cared  I  who  won  the  consulate. 

Uvia.  And  there ’s  Lectorius  has  obtain’d  a  govt  rn- 
His  wife  will  be  a  queen. 

Licinia.  Well,  let  her  be  so. 

My  queendom  is  to  be  a  simple  wife. 

This  is  my  government,  my  nusband’s  house,  ^ 

Where,  when  he  sits  with  me,  he  is  enthroned 
Enough.  You  ’ll  smile,  but  Juno  be  my  witness, 

I ’d  rather  see  him  with  his  boy  upon 
His  knee,  then  seated  in  the  consul’s  chair 
With  all  the  senate  round  him. 

Livia.  Yet  his  greatness 

^  O 

Must  needs  be  thine. 

Licinia.  I  do  not  care  for  greatness  : 

It  is  a  thing  that  lives  too  mnch  out  of  doors  ; 

’T  is  any  where  but  at  home  ;  you  will  not  find  it 
Once  in  a  week  in  its  own  house,  at  supper 
With  the  family.  Knock  any  hour  you  choose. 

And  ask  for  it,  nine  times  in  ten  they  ’ll  send  you 
|To  the  Senate,  or  the  Forum,  or  to  such 
Or  such  a  one’s,  in  quest  of  it.  It  is  a  month 
Since  Caius  took  a  meal  from  home,  and  that 
Was  with  my  brother.  If  he  walks, 

J  walk  along  with  him  if  I  choose  ;  or  if  I  stay 
;  Behind,  it  is  a  race  ’twixt  him  and  the  time 
jHe  promised  to  be  back  again,  which  is  first ; 
j  And  when  he ’s  back,  and  the  door  shut  on  him, 

I  Consummate  happy  is  my  world  within — 

II  never  think  of  any  world  without. 


The  Rose. — This  beautiful  slinib  is  found  in 
almost  every  country,  and  in  almost  every  coun¬ 
try  its  beauty  and  fragrance  have  made  it  the 
ornament  of  the  garden,  and  an  object  of  admi¬ 
ration.  Nature,  as  if  delighted  witli  this  exqui¬ 
site  production  of  her  hand,  has  multiplied  its 
species  and  varieties  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex¬ 
tent;  and  the  poet  has  sung  its  praises  in  all 
nations  and  in  all  ages.  It  has  been  wedded  to 
the  nightingale,  and  its  fragrance  and  beauty 
have  been  the  theme  of  every  tongue.  In  Shi¬ 
raz  and  Cashmere,  the  rose  is  peculiarly  odo¬ 


riferous,  and  yields  the  most  fragrant  ottar,  or 
essential  oil. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  vale  of  CasbrnBre^ 

With  its  roses,  the  brightest  that  earth  ever  g^ve. 

MOORE. 

Rhodes  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  rose  which  it  produces.  In 
the  east,  this  flower  is  particularly  esteemed. 
The  Guebres  believe  that  when  Abraham  was 
thrown  into  the  fire  by  the  order  of  Nimrod, 
Jhe  flame  turned  into  a  bed  of  roses.  A  rose 
was  always  placed  above  the  heads  of  the 
guests  in  the  banqueting  rooms,  to  banish  re¬ 
straint,  and  to  denote  that  nothing  said  there 
should  be  repeated  elsewhere  ;  and  thus  origi¬ 
nated  the  saying,  sub  rosa^  under  the  rose, 

I  when  a  secret  was  to  be  kept.  The  perfume  of 
this  flower  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  fabu¬ 
lous  authors :  I.ove,  at  a  feast  of  Olympus,  in 
the  midst  of  a  lively  dance,  overset,  with  a 
stroke  of  his  wing,  a  goblet  of  nectar,  which 
falling  on  the  rose,  embalmed  it  with  the  de¬ 
licious  fragrance  it  still  retains.  And  Catullus 
thus  accounts  for  the  color  of  this  flowTr,  it 
having  been  originally  white  : — 

“  While  the  enamour’d  queen  of  joy 
Flies  to  protect  her  lovely  boy. 

On  whom  the  jealous  war-god  lUshes, 

She  treads  upon  a  thorned  rose. 

And  while  the  wound  with  crimson  flows, 

The  showy  flow’ret  feels  her  blood  and  blushes.” 

!  Love. — The  Germans  perceive  in  love 
something  of  a  religious  and  sacred  character; 
an  emanation  of  the  divinity — an  ticcomplish- 
'ment  of  the  destiny  of  man  upon  earth,  a 
j  mysterious  and  omnipotent  bound  lietween  tw’^o 
i  sou  Is  that  exist  only  for  each  other. 

Where  love  is  but  a  passion,  as  on  the 
French  stage,  it  can  interest  only  by  its  vio¬ 
lence  and  its  deliriuni.  Tlie  transi>orts  of 
[the  senses,  the  ravings  of  jealousy,  the  struggle 
j  between  desire  and  remorse;  these  constitute 
'tragic  love  in  I>ance.  But  w  hen  love  is,  on  the 
i contrary,  as  in  German  poetry,  a  ray  of  divine 
.light,  sent  to  warm  and  purify  the  heart,  it 
|combines  force  with  calmness;  from  the  mo- 
iment  it  appears,  wt  see  that  it  rules  over  all 
I  that  surrounds  it.  It  may  have  to  contend 
iwith  circumstances,  but  not  with  duties;  for 
dt  is  itself  the  first  of  duties,  and  tlie  guaranty 
'for  the  fulfilment  of  others.  It  cannot  lead  to 
guilt,  it  cannot  descend  to  crime,  or  even  to 
strategem ;  for  thus  it  w  ould  belie  its  nature, 
and  cease  to  l)e  itself.  It  cannot  yield  to  obsta¬ 
cles  ;  it  cannot  be  extinguished,  for  its  essence 
is  immortal;  it  can  return  only  into  the  bosom 
of  its  Creator. 


Similes. — “I  hope  I  do  n't  intrude’' — as  the 
knife  said  to  the  oyster. — “Come  in” — as  the  spi¬ 
der  said  to  the  fly — “Come  on” — as  the  man 
said  to  his  boot. — You  make  me  blush” — as  the 
lobster  cr.e  I  out  in  the  saucepan. 

Conundrum. — Why  is  a  hot  cake  like  a  cater¬ 
pillar  ?  Because  it  makes  the  Butter-ily, 

Enigma. — There  are  five  words  given,  each  of 
which  spelt  backwards  or  forwards  will  continue 
tlie  same.  The  first  denotes  silence  ;  the  second 
is  a  female's  name  ;  the  third  is  a  writing  drawn 
up  between  parties;  the  fourth  is  the  title  of  a 
Turkish  officer  ;  and  the  fifth  a  character  in  music. 
The  initials  of  each  of  these  will  form  a  word 
which  read  either  way  will  be  the  same. 

Halt.  M in^rv*. 
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